Moving Toward Merger 


Interstate Commerce Commission hearings on the merger of Southern Pacific 
Transportation Company into the Santa Fe Southern Pacific Corporation begin 
in October. 

A year ago, Southern Pacific Company and Santa Fe Industries, Inc. agreed to 
enter into a “business combination” as a newly formed holding company, to be 
called the Santa Fe Southern Pacific Corporation. 

Because the Interstate Commerce Commission must approve merger of the two 
holding companies’ rail and truck transportation properties, the Southern Pacific 
Transportation Company's common stock was placed in an independent voting 
trust when the two companies formally merged in late December. 

The voting trust arrangement will continue until the ICC rules on the applica- 
tion to merge. The ruling must be made by October, 1986, or within 3] months of 
the filing of the formal merger application last March, the legal maximum time 
allowed for the Commission’s deliberations. 

In the year since the announcement of the new business combination, SPTCo, 
Santa Fe and SFSP attorneys and other representatives have massed detailed 
documentation and testimony in support of the merger. Other transportation inter- 
ests have also documented their cases against an unencumbered merger and filed 
their claims, which are significant. 


What Five Protesting Railroads 
Want the ICC to Grant Them 
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Five protesting railroads have asked 
the ICC to grant them trackage rights over 
substantial portions of the SP and Santa 
Fe—or to allow them to buy outright cer- 
tain routes—as conditions to the pro- 
posed merger. They argue that these 
trackage rights or sales are needed for the 
sake of “competition.” 

Southern Pacific and Santa Fe oppose 
these requests, and counter that competi- 
tion actually would suffer if they are 
granted. 

John J. Schmidt, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Santa Fe Southern 
Pacific Corporation, called the joint 
trackage applications ‘opportunistic and 
unwarranted.” 

ina June statement he said, ‘‘The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is being 
asked to place conditions on the proposed 
merger which would, in their practical ef~ 
fect, reject the merger and turn the entire 
Southern Pacific system over to com- 
peting railroads...” 

The accompanying map demonstrates 
the truth of that statement. 

Here’s what these other railroads are 
asking: 

Union Pacific/Missouri Pacific asks 
for trackage rights between El Paso and 
Colton; between Sacramento and Oak- 
land (via Martinez and Richmond); be- 


tween Lathrop and Bakersfield; and be- 
tween Bakersfield and Mojave. UP also 
secks rights on Santa Fe between Mojave 
and Barstow. 

Denver and Rio Grande Western 
wants to buy SP lines between Ogden and 
Roseville, from Winnemucca to Kiamath 
Falls, and several branch lines. DRRGW 
also wants trackage rights on SP main 
lines and some branch lines in Oregon 
and most of northern California down to 
Fresno. 

Kansas City Southern is asking for au- 
thority, in effect, to make the proposed 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railway its 
agent for handling traffic between Texas 
gateways and central and southern Cali- 
fornia. KCS also wants extensive track- 
age rights in Louisiana and Texas. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway (the 
“Katy”) wants trackage rights in Texas 
and Kansas, including SP lines between 
San Antonio and Corpus Christi, Hous- 
ton and Texas City, and Houston and 
Beaumont, and the Cotton Belt line be- 
tween Topeka and Liberal. 


Texas Mexican Railway wants to oper- 
ate over SP and Missouri Pacific lines be- 
tween San Antonio and Corpus Christi. If 
it fails to win the San Antonio-Corpus 
Christi route, it wants trackage rights 
over the MP between Laredo and San An- 
tonio. 

The SFSP reaction is that “these de- 
mands are unacceptable,’ Schmidt said. 
“The alternative —not consummating the 
merger and possibly disposing of 
SPTCo—should be unacceptable from a 
purely public interest point of vicw.”” 

The Rio Grande’s request to purchase 
SP lines from Ogden to Roseville and 
Klamath Falls, and gain other trackage 
rights, leaves a number of basic customer 
service and related economic questions 
unanswered. Competition would be re- 
duced because SP would not have a line to 
Ogden and therefore would not be a par- 
ticipant in the central corridor. 

As long as SP owns the line, it would 
continue to offer shippers the option to 
utilize the Ogden route and would take 
steps to assure that service to Rio Grande 
and UP are competitive at Ogden. 

Union Pacific’s requests were criti- 
cized ina recent SP letter to shippers. The 
letter identified the Union Pacific pro- 
posals as no more than an effort to fur- 
ther improve the Union Pacific position 
in the central corridor, which already 
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had been strengthened by the Union 
Pacific-Missouri Pacific~Western Paci- 
fic merger. Substantial improvements in 
UP’s position between Los Angeles and 
Texas/Louisiana were also created in that 
merger. 

Trackage rights are not necessary to 
preserve competition on the Los An~ 
geles-El Paso route because of recently 
signed agreements between SP and UP 
that cover both reciprocal switching and 
the preservation of a number of joint SP- 
UP routes, including the southern route. 

Today we have rail, truck and water 
competition for traffic between Texas and 
California. If our merger is approved by 
the ICC, that competition will be en- 
hanced. Union Pacific will still enjoy the 
bridge-carrier arrangement it has by vir- 
tue of the switching and routing agree- 
ments with SP, while The Southern Pa- 
cific and Santa Fe Railway will be able to 
provide better service than ever before. 


Says SPTCo Chairman Denman Mc- 
Near, ‘‘Many of our employees are in a 
position to help this merger come about. 
Anyone who has close contacts with our 
customers can let their supervisors know 
about influential customer personnel who 
seem prejudiced against the SP-Santa Fe 
union. 

“We know that shipper testimony can 
have a lot of influence with the ICC. We 
also know that when we talk with our cus- 
tomers about our case for merging, we 
are usually able to make them share our 
point of view. 

“It’s not hard to make our customers 
see that the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railway merger holds the promise of sub- 
stantial benefits to rail shippers. The 
merger will enhance competition by al- 
lowing the new merged railroad to com- 
pete evenly with the big Union Pacific 
and Burlington Northern systems, as well 
as with truck and water carriers.” CG 


This simplified route map of SPTCo’s wack 
Shows the extensive trackage rights requested 
by five protesting railroads. SFSP Chairman 
John Schmidt calted these “opportunistic and 
unwarranted” and added that they, in effect, 
“turn the entire Southern Pacific system over to 
competing railroads...” 
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How the Hearings Will Progress 


Approval from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is needed before the 
rail and truck properties of Southern 
Pacific Company and Santa Fe Industries 
can be merged as The Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

The hearings begin next month, when 
the first Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
witnesses are cross-examined on testi- 
mony contained in the merger application. 

The application revealed anticipated 
annual savings in excess of $220 million 
from the merger. The savings will result 
largely from improved train operations, 
better equipment utilization, more effi- 
cient use of facilities and reduced labor 
requirements. 

Inaddition, over the next several years, 
the merged railroads can expect to realize 
a benefit of over $665 million as a result 
of avoiding capital expenditures for plant 
and equipment that otherwise would be 
required were the railroads not merged. 

There will continue to be future capital 
savings as the combined railroad will 
need fewer facilities and less equipment 
than if each continued to operate inde- 
pendently. These economies and effi- 
ciencies are necessary to justify the other 
large capital expenditures required to 
maintain the high service standards of our 
rail operations. 

The application anticipates that, based 
on 1982 traffic levels, the combined sys- 
tem will divert about $220 million in 
additional gross freight revenues from 
other railroads and about $45 million 
from motor carriers. 

The merged railroad would plan to 
spend approximately $145 million on 
improvements needed to make combined 
operations effective. This includes con- 
struction of numerous new sidings, 
expansion of yards in various areas, 
upgrading of several lines and other 
improvements. 

The merged railroad would inaugurate 
about 50 new trains that would improve 
service to shippers in nearly every market 
served, according to the application. 
These new trains are designed to expedite 
shipment of piggyback trailers, perish- 
ables and general freight between major 
points on the West Coast and destinations 
in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri 
and Illinois. 

The application includes testimony 
from witnesses on behalf of SFSP, SP and 
Santa Fe, including John Schmidt, chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Santa 


Fe Southern Pacific; Denman McNear, 
SP Transportation Company chairman, 
chief executive officer and president; 
Lawrence Cena, Santa Fe president and 
chief executive officer, and nearly 20 out- 
side consultants and economists. 

Besides McNear, SPTCo personnel 
testifying include Bill Lacy, vice presi- 
dent—Transportation; Jack Edwards, 
senior vice president—Marketing and 
Sales; Eric Johnson, vice president and 
controller; Joseph Graziani, vice presi- 
dent—Management Services; Bruce 
McPhee, assistant vice president—Ex- 
ecutive Department; Phil Anderson, 
assistant to presidemnt—Executive De- 
partment; Thor Sjostrand, executive as- 
sistant—Corporate Research; Kenneth 
Peifer, assistant vice president—Labor 
Relations; Phil Lively, chief mechanical 
officer; and Jim Lynch, engineer—De- 
sign and Construction. 


Who attends? 

The highiy publicized first week of the 
hearings is expected to attract a packed 
house in the big ICC hearing room, per- 
haps more than 300 people. But after that 
initial crowd relatively fewer people will 
be in attendance. Most will be attorneys, 
staff or witnesses waiting to testify. They 
represent parties to the merger pro- 
ceedings, usually either railroads, ship- 
pers, labor unions, or government 
agencies which filed comments with the 
ICC and will send witnesses to be cross- 
examined and attorneys to cross-examine 
others on their comments. All these peo- 
ple attempt to persuade the ICC to see 
their organization’s vision of the public 
interest, if possible. 

Some of the railroads, such as the 
Union Pacific and the Denver and Rio 
Grande, will argue that the $P-Santa Fe 
merger is anti-competitive unless they are 
granted significant trackage rights over 
the lines of the merged rail system. The 
Burlington Northern has said it does not 
object to the merger, but will argue 
against the UP and for certain of the Rio 
Grande trackage right applications. 

The hearings will be conducted by 
Administrative Law Judge James Hop- 
kins, a professional hearing officer, Al- 
though he will not write the final deci- 
sion, Judge Hopkins has great influence 
on the case since, ruling on questions of 
evidence and procedure, he sets the pace 
and scope of the praceedings. 

Also in attendance will be Ellen Gold- 


stein, an attorney in the ICC’s Office of 
Proceedings, who will observe the pro- 
ceedings on behalf of the Commission, 
supervise preparation of periodic reports 
to the ICC and prepare analyses of the 
evidence and arguments of the parties in 
preparation for the final ICC decision. 
ICC commissioners will not be present as 
an official body until the final oral argu- 
ments, the next-to-last step in the applica- 
tion process. 

Attorneys for Southern Pacific are 
Vice President and General Counsel 
Thormund Miller, and General Attorneys 
Douglas Stephenson, Michael Smith, 
Louis Warchot and Stuart Vaughn. 


Where are the hearings? 

Most hearings will be held in an ornate 
300-seat courtroom in the ICC Building 
in Washington, D.C. At the front is along 
oak judicial bench with seats for nine ICC 
members, but Judge Hopkins will occupy 
it alone for most of the hearings. On the 
wall behind the bench is a large map of the 
United States, showing all rail lines. A 
table with a microphone and a chair for 
witnesses is in front of the bench. 

Hearings may also be held in the oper- 
ating territories of SP and Santa Fe for 
the convenience of shippers and repre- 
sentatives of public bodies who may 
want to testify. These have not yet been 
scheduled. 


When do they begin and end? 

At the latest, the ICC must issue its 
decision by October, 1986, or 31 months 
after the merger application was filed in 
March, 1984. 

The hearings go through several 
phases. The first phase begins next month 
and involves the cross-examination of SP, 
Santa Fe, SFSP and consultant witnesses 
on testimony contained in the merger 
application. The phases are of undeter- 
mined length— from one or two weeks to 
six weeks or more each. Meanwhile, all 
parties prepare for future testimony and 
cross-examination, 

During this first phase, the merger ap- 
plicants (for convenience, we) will 
present 50 witnesses. Some portion of 
330 shippers who support the merger also 
will testify, perhaps in a separte room be- 
fore a separate judge. 

During the second phase, we will 
cross-examine the witnesses from the 
other parties on their written testimony in 
opposition to the merger and in support of 
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requested conditions. The schedule calls 
for this phase to begin on January 7, 1985. 

Included in this phase is the request by 
other railroads—like the Union Pacific, 
the Rio Grande, the Kansas City South- 
ern and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas —for 
trackage rights and other protective con- 
ditions. Deadline for filing of completed 
responsive applications was September 10. 

During the third phase, SP, Santa Fe 
and SFSP will have the chance to say 
more about the protective conditions 
demanded by other railroads through 
testimony and witnesses opposed to the 
responsive applications. Clearly, the 
outcome of our opposition to their re- 


Questions 


Many questions have been asked about 
the SP-Santa Fe merger’s impact. Many 
of the answers are in the testimony of 
the railroads’ principal witnesses, con- 
tained in the merger application. 


Q. We've heard that SPTCo is competi- 
tive with other railroads, including the 
Santa Fe. Why do we need to merge if 
we're strong on our own? 


A. Recently things have improved for 
SP, as they improved for the rest of the 
economy. SPTCo Chairman Denman 
McNear said in his testimony, “When 
the economy is good, SPTCo is capable 
of turning a profit. 

“However,” he continued, “given 
SPTCo’s dependence on commodities 
that are themselves dependent on the 
general economy—autos, lumber and 
consumer goods—when the country 
goes into a slide, as it did in 1981-1983, 
SPTCo can be in trouble . . . Suffice it 
to say that without this merger and the 
financial strength it will bring to the 
merged company, SPTCo will become 
less and less an effective competitor vis- 
a-vis motor carriers and the mega- 
railroads such as Union Pacific and Bur- 
lington Northern. The principal victims 
of SPTCo’s weakening competitive pos- 
ition will be our shippers, especially 
those who must rely totally on SPTCo 
for rail service.” 

McNear pointed out that these 
shippers—more than 20,200 of them— 
will benefit in the long term by the pros- 
pect of continued rail service from a 
financially healthy railroad. 

Long term financial trends are hard 


quests for trackage rights is the key to a 
successful merger; if burdensome con- 
ditions are imposed on the merger, it 
may not occur even if the ICC gives SFSP 
permission to consummate it. Our wit- 
nesses in opposition to the responsive 
applications are scheduled to testify 
beginning April 8, 1985. 

During the final phase, which will 
begin in summer 1985, we will present 
rebuttal testimony, responding to evi- 
dence and arguments in opposition to the 
merger. The final phase will be preceded 
by other parties’ rebuttal cases in favor of 
protective conditions. 

Once the hearings are complete, ail 


parties file detailed briefs in support of 
their positions, and these are answered by 
reply briefs. Then, the ICC meets for oral 
arguments. 

After the briefs are filed, the ICC has 
six months to make a decision. But, since 
this merger is really the last major re- 
gional rail consolidation, SP attorneys 
are hoping the decision will be served 
earlier. 

When it does appear, the decision 
could come either as a several hundred- 
page document or as a brief press release, 
with the actual decision following a few 
weeks later. 


and Answers About the Merger 


for the average railroader to trace. But 
our railroad’s strength has decreased in 
the 10 years between 1972 and 1982, 
especially in comparison with other 
railroads. In that decade, we had a 67.6 
percent increase in operating revenues 
(compared to 165.9 percent for Burling- 
ton Northern, 138.1 percent for Mis- 
souri Pacific, 103.6 percent for Union 
Pacific, and 119.2 percent for Santa Fe). 
Meanwhile, SPTCo had a 171 percent 
increase in material prices and wages. 
Because of our Jow rate of return, our 
internal resources have not been suf- 
ficient (and will not be sufficient) to 
support the capital programs and in- 
creasing costs of maintenance necessary 
to provide strong service to shippers. 
An additional burden, when SPTCo 
borrows, are today’s high interest rates. 


Q. How will service to shippers im- 
prove after merger? What about line 
abandonments? 


A. The net impact of the merger on 
competition in the freight transportation 
marketplace will be resoundingly posi- 
tive. Service to shipprs will improve be- 
cause of our more flexible rate setting 
ability, better train routes, single-line 
service, better transit times, more re- 
liable schedules, more frequent service, 
improved equipment supply, service to 
new markets, opportunities for service 
contracts between many more cities, 
and. enhanced ability on the railroad’s 
part to respond to changing needs of our 
customers. In terms of the top 75 west- 
ern population centers and/or freight 
traffic generation areas, the SP-Santa 


Fe system will bring efficiencies and 
new single line service to more than 650 
station pairs. 

No major line abandonments are an- 
ticipated in the merger application. 


Q. Some opponents of the merger are 
saying that our merger will leave a 
“competitive void” because it’s a paral- 
lel merger, not an end-to-end merger. 
Will the SP and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany be the only transportation option 
for shippers in California's San Joaquin 
Valley and in Arizona? 


A. The merger would not eliminate 
competition for the shippers’ business 
in these areas. As McNear said in his 
testimony in the merger application, 
“The success of motor carriers relative 
to the rail industry over the past several 
decades is an undeniable fact and a sig- 
nificant factor underlying the need for 
this merger.” He went on to itemize the 
reasons for truckers’ successes: sub- 
sidized right of way, ease of entry into 
markets, new freedoms due to deregu- 
lation, larger and heavier trucks, and 
lowered costs due to wage concessions. 

This merger actually has the charac- 
teristics of both an end-to-end and a re- 
gional merger. The extension of service 
to the Mississippi River gateway points 
(St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans), 
to Portland and to additional Mexican 
border crossings will open new markets 
for traditional Santa Fe shippers. And 
SP will finally enter Chicago as well as 
have access to Denver and a north-south 
route between Kansas City and the Gulf 
Coast. 


Tentative Agreement 
Reached for Sale of 
NWP’s Eel River Line 


Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co. 
reached a tentative agreement on Aug. 28 
to sell its 162-mile Eel River Line to the 
Northwestern Pacific Acquiring Corp. 
for $5 million. 

The proposed sale requires approval by 
the boards of directors of NWP and 
Southern Pacific Transportation Co., 
parent of the NWP, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

SPTCo Chairman Denman McNear 
said the agreement “offers the best op- 
portunity for continuation of rail service 
to the North Coast Redwood area.” 

Bryan R. R. Whipple, president of the 
NWP Acquiring Corp., said, “With our 
purchase almost in place, it is important 
for me to convince shippers to use the line 
to the maximum extent possible and as 
soon as possible.’ 

Whipple said the line, which runs be- 
tween Outlet and Eureka, Calif., will be 
renamed the Eureka Southern Railroad 
and could begin service two weeks after 
the ICC’s final approval. 

It will connect with NWP at Willits for 
transcontinental and local service via SP 
and connections. 

Under terms of the tentative agree- 
ment, Whipple will purchase the track 
and underlying real estate, including the 
stations. Some real estate in the Eureka 
area will be retained by NWP for other 
sales. 

Whipple will rent locomotives from SP 
until the new company acquires its own 
equipment. 

If the ICC approves the sale, McNear 
said, NWP's application to abandon the 
line will be dismissed. 

There are continuing discussions be- 
tween NWP and the California Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation regarding 
possible future use of this right-of-way 
for park and recreation development, the 
NWP said. 

The Eureka Southern would continue 
to own the tracks and retain an easement 
for its train operations. 


More than 200 spectators watched from the deck of SP’s new concrete bridge as the waters of the 


south arm of the Great Salt Lake surged into the north arm, when an earthen dam at the Rambo fill 


was breached. 


SP’s New Bridge ai the Great Salt Lake 


Under a bright sun and with more than 
200 spectators looking on, a breach in 
SP’s Great Salt Lake Causeway, near 
Lakeside, Utah, was made August 1— 
right on schedule. As the first water be- 
gan flowing north under a new 300-foot 
long bridge, the crowd cheered and loco- 
motive horns were blown. 

The Great Salt Lake has no outlets, and 
most water inflow is to the portion south 
of the causeway or east of the Promontory 
Peninsula. Consequently during the last 
two years of heavy precipitation, the wa- 
ter level in this portion of the lake swelled 
to 41.1 inches higher than in the portion 
north of the causeway. 

The purpose of the breach is to help 
reduce the imbalance in the north and 
south levels of the lake. 

The breach is located about a quarter 
mile east of Lakeside, on the western side 
of the lake, in a fill constructed in the 
early 1900s by SP forces. Originally the 
fill—called the Rambo fill—was the west 
approach to a 12-mile long wooden trestle 
spanning the center of the lake. The 
trestle was replaced in the late 1950s by 
the causeway, The causeway expedited 
rail operations but had the effect of di- 
viding the lake into two bodies of water. 

The causeway is a crucial link in the 
railroad’s northern transcontinental route 
and with our connections at Ogden. 


Workmen using heavy equipment re- 
leased the water from the higher south 
side by cutting into a dam near the new 
concrete bridge. Helicopters from Salt 
Lake City’s three television stations hov- 
ered overhead, taking pictures of what 
Utah Gov. Scott M. Matheson described 
as a “milestone” in the state's history. 

The bridge project began in March and 
was funded with $3.2 million from the 
State of Utah. 

Forecasts had warned that lake levels 
this year would be the highest in more 
than a century. The water peaked about 
July Lat 4,209.25, the highest since 1878, 
when it reached a level only .15 feet 
higher. The lake has risen 3.5 feet this 
year alone. 

Due to the rise of the lake, SP has raised 
the roadbed four feet, using more than 
35,000 carloads of material. The railroad 
will reinforce the deepwater portion of 
the causeway another foot. 

SPTCo Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer Denman McNear, talking to em- 
ployees invited by the company to attend 
the Olympics, spoke of how SP people’s 
struggle to overcome the rising waters of 
the Great Salt Lake was just another in a 
series of struggles dating back to the 
middle of the last century, “We are prov- 
ing once again,” he said, “that we have 
men to match our mountains.” 
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‘Roll Out’ Over 
Plum Creek 


SP’s quick change artists 
replace a bridge in Texas. 


When it comes to replacing bridges on 
the main line with a minimum amount of 
delay to traffic, nobody does it better than 
SP’s Bridges and Building gangs. 

Last May about 30 railroaders demon- 
strated their skills by replacing an old 
through truss bridge at Luling, Texas 
{east of San Antonio), with a new bridge 
made of pre-stressed concrete girder 
spans. The project was completed in less 
than eight hours. 

“We started at 9 a.m., jacked up the old 
bridge, rolled it out, set it aside and then 
moved ina 15-ton crane to set the concrete 
spans in place,’ recalls Norris Carnes, 
the Alamo Region’s building, bridges and 
utilities manager, speaking as though 
there was nothing to replacing the 
750,000 pound truss bridge. “By 5 p.m., 
there was a train going over the new 
bridge.” 

Four B&B gangs and one track gang 
worked smoothly all day, breaking only 
for a hot meal from the department’s 
kitchen trailer. “I’ve been with the rail- 
road for 29 years, and we've been doing 
bridge roll outs for the last 15, but ] never 
saw an operation move as smoothly as this 
one,” says Carnes. 

Advance planning for the “roll out” 
was coordinated by Jesse Vielma, asst. 
engineer for the Alamo Region. First, the 
water in Plum Creek was diverted into a 
culvert pipe. Then the creek channel was 
backfilled and a new concrete pier to sup- 
port the new bridge structure was con- 
structed. Next, prefabricated track pan- 
els were laid perpendicular to the main 
line. These would be used to move the old 
bridge once it was jacked up on blocks 
secured to boxcar trucks. When the old 
bridge was rolled out of the way, the pre- 
stressed concrete girder spans—called 
“boxes” by railroad engineers—were 
placed in poisition with the crane. Pre- 
fabricated track panels were added and 
the main line was ready for business. 

Innovations like these—roll outs, 
“boxes,” and prefabricated track panels 
—enable the speedy replacement of 
through truss bridges which have a re- 
strictive cage-like framework that makes 
it difficult to transport high, wide 
loads. iE) 


Pre-stressed concrete girders (center) are ready to be hoisted into place after the old through-truss 
bridge (right), built in 1916, was “rolled out” from the main line (left). The bridge replacement 
project was completed in under eight hours, 


Total system carloadings in the 
months of June and July increased 4.3 
percent over the same period last year. 
Leading commodity groups were 
intermodal—boasting a 28.2 percent 
improvement—and transportation 
equipment, showing an increase of 
16.2 percent. 

Shipper preference for smaller 
quantities of product continued to 
boost intermodal loadings. 

The movement of autos, trucks, 
tractors and motor vehicle parts im- 
proved 17 percent as buyers feel more 
confident about interest rates and 
spend discretionary income. 

Chemicals and allied products im- 
proved 5 percent and petroleum prod- 
ucts and coke improved 21 percent. 
Coal enjoyed a 19 percent improve- 
ment. Such improvement relates to an 
overall rebounding of the economy. As 
the automobile industry improves, so 
does the demand for plastics and glass, 
and as industries in general increase 
production, the 
need for energy- 


Carloadings Increase 4.3% in June and July 


A 72 percent drop in carloadings of 
citrus fruits was primarily responsible 
for the decline in perishable movement 
and in the agricultural and food prod- 
ucts movement in general. The lack of 
cool weather this spring kept the fruit 
on the citrus trees from forming the 
normally protective thick skin. The 
thin skin on the fruit shortened its shelf 
life, and shippers were forced to use 
trucks as a speedier method of trans- 
porting the product to market. Animal 
and poultry feed suppliers, as well, 
diverted traffic to truck and TOFC, 
while grain mill suppliers have formed 
private transportation systems which 
exclude rail. 

Lumber carloadings, particularly 
lumber, dimension stock, veneer and 
plywood, declined this June and July. 
High mortgage rates slowed housing 
starts further. In addition, some lum- 
ber mills have temporarily closed due 
to depressed prices for lumber. 


producing com- System Indicators June/July Change/1983 
modities grows. Net Ton Miles, System (billion) 14,234 + 114% 

A new unit coal Carloads 275,934 + 4.3% 
trainmoving from Intermodal 54,702 + 28.2% 
Sharp, Utah, to Transportation Equipment 16,905 + 16.2% 
Valmy, Nev., was Chemicals, Petroleum 47,485 + 8.2% 
partially respon- Agricultural, Foods Products 29,023 - 41% 
sible, as well, for Forest Products 44,136 -— 11.2% 
the increased Prepared by Office of Forecasting 


movement of coal. 
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Below: At SP’s Hospitality Center at the Los Angeles Airport Hyatt 
Regency, SPTCo Chairman and Chief Executive Officer Denman Mc- 
Near (left) meets Florice and Washington Ficklin, who works as a stock 
clerk helper in the Purchases and Materials Department at Pine Bluff. 


competition between Haly’s and Australia’s water polo teams. The 
match ended in a tie, 


SP for the Olympics. 


guests pauses in front of the Los Angeles Coliseum peristyle in the 
brand new Southern Pacific Plaza, which was constructed courtesy of 


Three Olympic Days in August 


During the first three days in August, 
over 250 railroaders and their guests 
gathered in Los Angeles to share the ex- 
hilaration of the Olympics. 

As a corporate sponsor of the XXII 
Olympiad, Southern Pacific Company 
had tickets to share with customers, em- 
ployees and a group of about 20 hand- 
icapped youngsters, who attended a soc- 
cer game at Stanford. 

Sponsorship involved a variety of large 


and small responsibilities: the company 
contributed a considerable sum of money 
to the Games, built the handsome plaza in 
front of the Los Angeles Coliseum— 
called Southern Pacific Plaza—and even 
donated logs from company forests for 
the jumps in the equestrian events. 

“Our customers and our employees are 
the people who are most important to us,” 
said Vice President Public Relations Lew 
Phelps, “‘so we wanted to share the Olym- 


pics with them.”* 

Attending the Games was a once-in-a- 
lifetime experience for almost everyone 
fortunate enough to be there, but for some 
railroaders the trip had extra special 
meaning. For Florice and Washington 
Ficklin, store helper in the Purchases and 
Materials Department at Pine Bluff, it 
was the honeymoon they’d never had, For 
Edie and Wayne Huddleston, manager of 
budgets for the Mechanical Department 
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Below left: Jim and Judy Hartman, chief clerk in the Milwaukee, Wis., sales office enjoy 
Olympic wrestling. “Everything SP did was first class,” she said later. “Jt was a thrill to be 
there and be part of the Olympics.” Below right: Fermin Avila, inspection and repair foreman 
at Salinas, Calif., waits for the soccer game between Italy and Costa Rica to begin. 


at San Francisco, it was their first trip to- 
gether without the kids since their seven- 
year-old was born. 

The first employees came on August 1. 
Each one received the same gift pack 
given to each SP customer who attended 
as the company’s guest. Included were 
Olympic hats and official Olympic pins, 
SP shirts, binoculars and more, all in a 
handsome bag. Most people stayed at 
the Hyatt at the Los Angeles International 
Airport, and all enjoyed freedom from 
the responsibility of arranging meals 
and transportation, planning non- 
Olympics entertainment or worrying 
about the bills. 

That night SP people attended a dinner 
party at Laird’s Studio, a Holiywood 


Play it again, Rod. System Signal Inspector Rod MacQuarrie takes a look 
around the set from “Casablanca.” He was just in from the Great Salt 
Lake, where he'd helped supervise the ploughing in of 20 miles of signal 
cable on the causeway. Next to Bogie is Jackie MacQuarrie, 


sound studio, where many were photo- 
graphed on the sets for “Casablanca,” 
“On the Waterfront,” and ““Young Fran- 
kenstein.” Earlier, the plan for the party 
had been cited in the press as one of the 
most creative parties planned for employ- 
ees and customers by corporate sponsors. 

After dinner at Laird’s Studio, SPTCo 
Chairman Denman McNear talked about 
the Olympics. He reminded the employ- 
ees of SP’s heritage in the development of 
California and spoke of our corporate 
support of the 1984 Games as another 
milestone. He specifically welcomed the 
employees of non-transportation South- 
ern Pacific Company subsidiaries, now 
part of Santa Fe Southern Pacific, but told 
everyone that “Just as the athletes here 


The SP police were on the job at the Olympics. 
Investigator Harold Clemons (left) and Pasrol- 
man Sydney Mead drew guard duty at the Hos- 
pitality Center, while other officers accom- 
panied SP buses or protected railroad business 
cars near the Coliseum. 


Life imitates art. Mabelle Douglas, {left) sales secretary at Oakland, and 
her sister, Eileen Mendez, were eager to pose for a picture on the set of 
“Young Frankenstein.” When what Mendez thought was a statue put his 
hand on her shoulder, her reaction was electric. 


are ambassadors of peace and competi- 
tion, I hope you will be ambassadors back 
to your fellow employees and tell them of 
the spirit of the Olympics.” 

“The whole experience was like 
Christmas in August,’ recalls Fermin 
Avila, inspection and repair foreman at 
Salinas, Calif. “My wife and I couldn’t 
have had a better time. SP catered to all 
our needs, and we got to see basketball, 
soccer and ttack and field events.”* 

“The program was great,” says Babe 
Keller, dispatcher at San Antonio and 
43-year rail veteran. ‘“‘I enjoyed the 
Olympics, and so did my son, who was 
my guest. The track and field events were 
the ones I enjoyed most, but IJ also at- 
tended basketball and soccer games. I’d 


never been to Los Angeles before, and I’d 
love to repeat the whole experience. But I 
won't—the Olympics won't be back in 
my lifetime.” 

Robert Svob, Jr., locomotive engineer 
at Tucson, and his wife, Helen, expressed 
their gratitude for the Olympics trip in a 
letter, and added, “We hope that the good 
will and ‘Family’ spirit generated by our 
company’s great effort for this historic 
occasion will be extended .. .” while 
Robert Purkey, laborer at Eugene, and his 
wife wrote that they were “proud to be a 
part of the Company and its sponsorship 
of the Olympics.” 

“My wife and J thoroughly enjoyed 
ourselves,’’ says Pine Bluff’s Ficklin, 
“and all the people I talked to said the 
same thing. The Olympics were some- 
thing we'll never forget. We went to box- 
ing and soccer events and had a great meal 
on the railroad business cars near the Col- 
iseum, The dining car was just like a fine 


Art is where you find it, even many 
artists are admitting these days, and 
today a fine piece of artwork is rolling 
on SP rails, thanks to railroaders at the 
Los Angeles Locomotive Maintenance 
Plant. 

When SP7347 roiled into the plant 
last April for an M-50, a major sched- 
uled overhaul, General Foreman 
George Strothers and a group of em- 
ployees decided to do something spe- 
cial for the engine in honor of SP’s cor- 
porate sponsorship of the Olympics. 
Many of them worked on their own 
time to design an Olympic paint 
scheme that may well make SP7347 
the most handsome diesel engine in 
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dining establishment, and the waiters 
really knew their business.”’ 

The business cars were an air condi- 
tioned oasis for company guests, accord- 
ing to two people crucial to SP’s success 
with the Olympics, John Tierney, special 
assistant, government relations, and 
Frank Guerin, special representative, 
1984 Olympics. The unseen presence of 
the Mechanicai Department personnel 
servicing the cars and the unfailing and 
exceptional courtesy of the cooks and 
waiters contributed to an atmosphere of 
elegance and grace—in spite of many 
18-hour work days when events at or near 
the Coliseum brought guests to the cars 
for refreshments all day long. 

Talking about their experiences in Los 
Angeles, SP people used the phrase 
“once in a lifetime” over and over again. 
And they were right to do so: the Olym- 
pics may not pass this way again in our 
lifetimes. 


——_— The Olympic Locomotive ——— 


service in the U.S. 

The design includes the Olympic 
stars in motion on the sides over a basic 
ted, white and blue color scheme. See 
photos, 

The engine, a 3,000 horsepower 
SD40 originally manufactured by the 
Electro Motive Division of General 
Motors, first appeared on our lines in 
1966 as SP8479. In January, 1981, it 
was ‘“‘gripped”’ (rebuilt) at the Sacra- 
mento Locomotive Works and renum- 
bered SP7347. You can find SP7347 
out on line, earning its keep as an en- 
gine while reminding us all of the 
Olympic Spirit. O 


Below left: One Olympic symbol got to know another, as Sam the Eagle, official mascot of 
the Olympics, investigated SP’s Olympic locomotive, painted at the Los Angeles Loco- 
nuotive Mainienance Plant. Below right: Planners or painters of the handsome engine were 
{left to right): General Foreman George Strothers, Asst. Plant Manager David Warnberg 
and Locomotive Painters Luis Quintero and Delio Jaramillo. 


To minimiz venience during the Olym- 
pics, Frederick Johnson and Millie Williams, 
members of a TPS Committee that worked on 
potential traffic problems, coordinated carpool 
information for employees at the main SP office 
building at Los Angeles and gave out informa- 
tion on traffic tie-ups to SP facilities. 


Planning Helped the 
Olympic Times Roll 


Recipe for an Olympic traffic head- 
ache: take normal Los Angeles traffic and 
add 11,000 athletes, coaches and trainers; 
75,000 workers; and over 700,000 spec- 
tators at 25 events scattered over a 10,000-' 
square-mile area. For spice, toss in 
17,000 law enforcement officers worried 
about international terrorists. Next, at 
tush hour, close several downtown free- 
way on and off ramps to regular traffic 
and shut down a number of main streets 
altogether. And voila! a créme de la créme 
traffic snarl. 

In February, 1984, six Los Angeles 
employees who are members of Trans- 
portation Problem Solving Committee #4 
decided to change the taste of that recipe, 
at least for SP employees and customers. 
The six were Locomotive Engineer Rob- 
ert Huddy, who served as chairman of the 
committee, Senior Rate Clerks Millie 
Williams and Frederick Johnson, Extra 
Board Clerk Nancy Ferrasci, Train 
Dispatcher D. J. Duran and Yardmaster 
R. E. Shaver. 

The group identified many possible 
problems, from delayed carryalis, trains 
and trucks to tardy employees. With the 
unanimous approval of their plans by the 
Transportation Problem Solving Western 
Lines Steering Committee, the Commit- 
tee divided their work into two phases— 
before and during the Olympics—and got 
going. 


Prior to the Games, they provided our 
customers with information on expected 
disruptions, changes in traffic patterns 
and the locations of events. The commit- 
tee also familiarized ail carryall drivers 
and messengers of expected traffic condi- 
tions, distributed posters and event site 
maps throughout the Division and invited 
the California Department of Trans- 
portation information van to visit the 
LATC and the intermodal facility at Valla 
to provide information to customer 
drivers. 

Also prior to the Olympics, the group 
helped their fellow employees cope by 
encouraging short term carpooling, the 
use of mass transit and flexibie working 
hours. 

During the Olympics, an Olympic 
Traffic Information Center, staffed by 
Johnson and Williams, opened in the 
main Los Angeles office building. The 
two monitored traffic conditions for our 
facilities via radio and also kept em- 
ployees informed. 

Thanks to tremendous community co- 
operation, Los Angeles traffic was 
lighter, not heavier, during the Games. 
Factors like traffic re-routing, carpool- 
ing, flexible working hours and use of 
mass transit were important to the city’s 
success, and Huddy, Williams, Johnson, 
Ferrasci, Duran and Shaver, by ad- 
vocating them, helped the city shine. [1 


Mechanical Pentathion 
Awards: The Champions 
Are Announced 


Mechanical Plant and Division em- 
ployees received 332 official bronze 
Olympic friendship medallions for cham- 
pionship performance during the final 
week of the XXiiIrd Olympiad. 

The individual awards were made at 
ceremonies throughout the system at the 
close of the “‘Mechanical Pentathlon—-A 
Year for Champions” competition which 
began jast spring to encourage safety, 
productivity, quality, cost consciousness 
and the critical’s C’s: communication, 
cooperation, courtesy, etc. 

Most plants and divisions established a 
“Pentathlon Organizing Committee” to 
establish guidelines, awards, and selec- 


tions, The following were selected by the 
plant or division for outstanding or best 
all-around awards. In many cases they re- 
ceived the special SP Olympic flag which 
had been flying at their facility: 

NORTHERN REGION: at Eugene Lo- 
comotive Plant: Tom G. Pierce, hostier; 
at Ashland Roundhouse: Don J. Stavros, 
roundhouse foreman; at Ogden Loco- 
motive Plant: Clint M. Hardy, machinist; 
at Roseville Cleaning Track: Ralph L. 
Harms, freight carman; at RAMAC, 
Roseville: Joe M. Tafoya, heavy machine 
operator; at Roseville Locomotive Plant: 
Darlene C. Blakely, clerk; at Sacramento 
Locomotive Works: Vince DeGrigorio, 
sheetmetal worker; at West Oakland Pas- 
senger Yard: Robert W. Campbell, elec- 
trical foreman; at Oakland Locomotive 
Plant: P. B. Smith, pipefitter; at San 
Francisco General Office Building: E. G. 
Parmenter, manager mechanical sys- 
tems; at San Francisco AMTRAK: 
Richard E. Guy, supervisor car service. 

SOUTHERN REGION: Ar Bakers- 
field: Jerry L. Presson, machinist; at Los 
Angeles Locomotive Plant: George W. 
Strothers, general foreman; at Los Ange- 
Jes Taylor Yard: Alex Perez, lead car in- 
spector; at Tucson Trainyard: Woody 
Cook, car inspector; at Tucson Loco- 
motive Plant: Thomas W. Kozemchak, 
machinist; at El Paso Locomotive Plant: 
Dexter Sheppard, machinist. 

EASTERN REGION: 4¢ Ennis: 
Charles R. Davis, carman; at San 
Antonio Repair Track: Betty L. Bennett, 
steno clerk; at San Antonio Locomotive 
Plant: James F. Fields, machinist; ar 
Houston Mechanical Headquarters: 
Tyrone Paterson, quality control inspec- 
tor; at Houston Locomotive Plant: Arthur 
A. Mendoza, sheetmetal worker; at En- 
glewood Car Heavy Maintenance Plant: 
Dan O. Billings, freight car welder; ar 
Englewood Terminal: M. R. Beam, car 
foreman; at Lafayette: J. C. Breaux, 
AAR clerk; at Avondale: Clarence 
Young, forklift operator. 

COTTON BELT: 4t East St. Louis: 
Louis Evans, car inspector; at Tyler; 
B. G. Nitson; car foreman; at Pine Bluff 
Car Heavy Maintenance Plant; Willie J. 
West, freight car welder; at Pine Bluff Lo- 
comotive Plant: James D. Green, biack- 
smith; at Kansas City Roundhouse; Max 
L. Mann, mechanical foreman. 


Electrician Carlos Del Real is rated tops by his 
co-workers and supervisors at the Roseville 
Locomotive Plant. He carried off the award for 
all around achievement in the plant's Pentath- 
fon competition. 


Re-live the Olympics 
With Official Book 
Of the Summer Games 


Commemorative Book of the 
Games of the XXHiIrd Olympiad. 
Edited by Myrna and Harvey Fro- 
mmer with a foreword by George 
Plimpton (288 pages, 9 x 12 hard- 
cover with hundreds of color photo- 
graphs). 

This limited edition volume is the 
official book of the Summer Olympics 
and features coverage of each of the 23 
Olympic sports with an article and ac- 
companying photographs. Complete 
results and statistics are included and 
separate chapaters capture the 
magnificient opening and closing 
ceremonies. 

For a limited time, Bufletin readers 
may purchase the book for only 
$28.95—-a substantial savings off the 
$44.95 suggested retail price. Orders 
must be postmarked by Oct. 12 to 
qualify for this special price. Send 
orders to ISP Commemorative Book 
Marketing, 7132B Garden Grove 
Blvd., Suite 407, Westminster, CA 
92683. Payment should accompany 
the order and may be made by check 
(payable to ISP Commemorative 
Book) or by Visa, MasterCard or 
American Express (include account 
number and, where appropriate, name 
of bank and expiration date). Delivery 
is scheduled for late November. 
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Out In the West Texas Town of El Paso 


SP’s main lines from Kansas City, Houston and Los Angeles 
meet at El Paso, Texas. A crossroads since 1581, when 
Spanish soldiers and priests founded it and called it E\ Paso 
Del Norte, the city has been a rail center since SP arrived 


in 1881. 
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Let’s go on out to El Paso, halfway be- 
tween St. Louis and Portland, and take a 
look at some tough, dusty railroading at 
the busy center of a booming system. 

Put on some sturdy cowboy boots and a 
big smile, acquire some quick Spanish 
and a taste for hot peppers, and here we 
go to find out what that word ‘“‘busy” 
really means: 

At peak traffic periods this year, it 
means handling up to 40 big trains a day 


At El Paso’s Alfalfa Yard, Terminal Super- 
intendent Charlie E. Babers, and Switchman 
Wayne Proffitt discuss the yard’s revived oper- 
ations, which include blocking for eastbound 
perishable traffic from California's Imperial, 
San Joaquin and Salinas valleys. 
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that roll in and out of town on three SP 
main lines. It also means handling more 
than 30,000 cars a year to and from inter- 
changes with the Missouri Pacific, Santa 
Fe and Mexican railway system. And 
since last spring, it means major new 
train blocking jobs for priority eastbound 
traffic. 

While all of this is happening around 
the clock, of course, keep in mind all of 
the local switching work for several ma- 


As an export-import clerk at El Paso’s Chami- 
zal Yard, right on the Mexican border, Rudy A. 
Lopez uses Spanish in about 70 percent of his 
conversations with customers. “Even though 
our Mexican customers know English, they 
prefer Spanish for business,” he says. 


jor industries, a string of maintenance of 
way “windows” nearby where rehabili- 
tation work is being done, and the 
constant need to coordinate locomotive 
power with the El Paso Locomotive 
Plant. 

This is railroading at our Ei Paso ter- 
minal, which is not for the lazy or faint- 
hearted. 

“We have an awful lot of people here 
who aren't afraid of hard work, and 
they’re ready to meet a challenge,” 
says Terminal Superintendent Charlie E. 
Babers. 

In the middle of SP’s transcontinental 
system, El Paso is the dividing point for 
our old “Pacific Lines” and “‘Texas & 
Louisiana Lines” geography, and is still 
the dividing point for differing labor 
agreements on our system. 

It is also a dividing point between cul- 
tures, with only a fence and the shallow 
Rio Grande separating what is really a 
metropolis of more than 1.5 million 
people into El Paso, Texas (500,000) and 
Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico (over 
a million). There are two languages, two 
time zones, the subcultures of three states 
(Texas, New Mexico and Chihuahua) and 
a climate that brings hot, blowing dust in 
the summer and light snowfall in the 
winter. 

And, in a city that has been a trans- 
portation crossroads since its founding 
400 years ago, Southern Pacific domi- 
nates the landscape wherever you turn. 
There is no doubt that this is a railroader’s 
town. 

SP’s Dallas Street Yard stretches for 
two miles east of downtown along Inter- 
state 10. On 57 yard tracks, our people 
shuffle more than 2,000 cars a day with 14 
yard engines working around the clock. 

As the crow flies, it is only one and a 
half miles from the Dallas Street yard of- 
fice to the U.S.— Mexico border, where 
our small Chamizal Yard handles traffic 
bound to and from Mexico every day. 


Photography and story by Rich Hall 


More than 2,000 cars a day keep 14 yard engines working ‘round the clock at our Dallas Street Yard in El Paso. Inset: Yardmaster Greg Harrell displays 
the concentration and energy typical of yardmasters systemwide. 
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Farther to the east, our Alfalfa Yard— 
formally known as Adair Yard, named 
for a former superintendent of the old Rio 
Grande Division—there is a major suc- 
cess story to tell. 

Alfalfa had been a 35-track storage 
yard until last April, when we decided to 
expedite customer service to eastern 
points by doing some major train block- 
ing there. 

SP people tackled the job head-on, 
turning the quiet storage facility into a 
bustling piace in practically no time at all. 
For a short while, our El Paso workers 
had to get the job done at Alfalfa without 
phone lines, computer equipment and the 
other technology we’ve gotten used to at 
our major yards. “Our people just outdid 
themselves to make it a success,” says 
Babers. 

First, Alfalfa was given the job of han- 
dling the blocking of a large volume 
of eastbound perishable traffic on the 
new BKESP train (Bakersfield-East St. 
Louis). That involved up to seven blacks 
per day of produce bound from the Impe- 
tial, San Joaquin and Salinas valleys 
in California for Kansas City and our 
eastern gateway connections with other 


carriers. 

Then in May, blocking of 400 to 300 
cars of manifest traffic for several Kansas 
City Division points was begun at Alfalfa 
Yard. All told, our peak business this 
summer saw as many as 16 blocks being 
made up daily at Alfalfa, which is quite a 
move up from zero activity there only a 
few months before. 

All of this activity is reliant on the 
award-winning repair work going on at 
the big El Paso Locomotive Piant, where 
124 engines are maintained by a crew of 
skilled craftsmen who know their job well 
enough to be named the best of SP’s H 
repair plants for two years in a row. 

Our quick railroader’s tour of El Paso 
is not complete without mentioning the 
Bataan Memorial Trainway, a half-mile 
tunnel beneath the heart of downtown El 
Paso. It was built in 1950 as a solution to 
the traffic tie ups our trains caused in the 
city center, and just underwent a com- 
plete $1 million rehabilitation to rebuild 
its three tracks from the ballast up. 

If you want to see some of this for your- 
self, go on down to El Paso . . . but ask 
your questions fast, because the local rail- 
roaders might just be too busy to talk. 


Many railroaders have impressive service 
records, but few can boast 39 years of service 
at the same location, as Dallas Street Yard 
Clerk Ruth Watts can. 
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Safety activists at Englewood Yard have made 1984 the safest year there in almost half a century. 
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Safery promoters at Englewood are (left to right): Bill Hand and Harry Stark, asst. terminal super- 
intendents; Jack Porterfield, terminal superintendent; Linda Follett, clerk; Wayne Roger, engineer; 
Neil Babineaux, engineer and local chairman of the United Transportation Union; and Kevin 
Reddy, switchman, Follett, Roger and Reddy are members of TPS Commitiee No. 5. 


Englewood’s Safety Record: Best in Decades 


Houston’s Englewood Yard is looking 
at its best safety record in almost 50 
years, Since January 1, 1984, it’s had only 
one lost-day injury. 

“They're having a terrific year,” says 
Orville Pilcher, assistant to vice 
president-safety. 

The fine showing is attributable to 
communication, training and constant 
monitoring, according to Terminal Su- 
perintendent Jack Porterfield. 

“Everyone is taking safety as a per- 
sonal responsibility,” he said. “Safety isa 
necessary part of doing our jobs. It’s the 
foundation of all we accomplish.” 

Engicwood Transportation Problem 
Solving (TPS) Committee No. 5 recom- 
mended setting up safety committees in 
its safety assessment of Englewood Yard. 

The Committee established the SP 
Houston Terminal Accident Prevention 
Committee—a 12-member safety sub- 
committee comprised of representatives 
of the various crafts at Englewood Yard. 
The subcommittee has designed a form 
which people can use to report an unsafe 
condition and which includes a procedure 
for reporting back the action taken to cor- 
rect it. 

The TPS group also recently set up a 
“Safety Day’ at the Amtrak passenger 
station in downtown Houston to highlight 
safety on the job. Railroaders and their 
families saw equipment displays, an 
Operation Lifesaver booth and enjoyed 
games, prizes and gifts of safety buttons. 

The TPS activities supplement on- 
going safety programs at Englewood. 
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These include education through the 
booklet “‘Safe Work Practices’’ (and hav- 
ing to pass a test on the contents), a 
33-minute film produced by SP’s Audio- 
visual Department in cooperation with 
the Safety Department called ‘‘A Safe 
Work Practice,” regular safety meetings 
and constant encouragement to work 
safely from supervisors. 


SOth Anniversary Art Johnson, head 
clerk for Customer Accounting at San Fran- 
cisco, celebrated 50 years of service with the 
company in July, and he says that he plans to 
keep on working. Although his length of service 
is impressive, Johnson has to settle for the #2 
spot on the clerks seniority roster. Another 
member of the Accounting Department, Owen 
McGough, who is head clerk in Central Col- 
lections, has the #1 spot with 57 years of ser- 
vice. “Being #2 means ! have to try harder,” 
Johnson jokes. 
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Phato: Monte Bailey 


LAW: At Eugene: R. C. Burdick to asst, district claims 
agent. 

MAINTENANCE: At San Francisca: J. A. Rugg to 
asst. vice president maintenance: at Houston: M. E. Me- 
Ginley 10 asst. engineer MofW; at Kansas City: R. A. 
Engelbert 10 regional engineer; at San Antonio: K. Ly 
Wammel to regional engineer; R. E. Cox to regional en- 
gineer; F. P, Reilly to asst. engineer MofW. 

MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: W. F. 
Bohringer to manager customer coding; C. M. Chin to 
manager intermodal economics; 3. Maguire to asst. man- 
ager intermodal marketing international: P. J. Quinton- 
Cox to asst. manager equipment planning: J. R. Mick- 
elsen to asst. product manager paper; Ms. C. A. Willams 
ta asst, product manager lumber. 

Eastern Sales Territory: AtNew York: C. J. Catanese fo 
manager contract sales: J.B. O’ Connell fo manager pric 
ing; G. HL. Sovey to general manager, national accounts: 
TT. Young to manager sales administration; at Toronto: 
D. J. Bartley fo district sales manager; R. W. Catalfu to 
st, district sales manager; J. A. Pepin to account execu- 
tive; at Washington, D.C.: J. B Jensen to asst, district 
sales manager. 

Midwest Sales Territory: At Cleveland: W. J. Roman to 
account executive; at Milwaukee: A. B. Behrendt, Jr., to 
asst. district sales manager; }. L. Syverson to district 
sales manager: at Minneapolis: Ms. M, B. Newman to 
asst. district sales manager. 

Pacific Central Sales Territory: At Fresno: R. P. Reiter 
to account executive. 

Pacific Northwest Sales Territory: At Eugene: W. J. 
Kirtland 10 district sales manager. 

Pacific Southwest Sales Territory; At El Paso: J. A. 
King to senior sales representative; at Long Beach: G. J. 
Arita to senior sales representative; Ms. L. G. Kimberley 
to sales represensative; at Los Angeles: R. J. Carlson to 
senior sales representative; Ms, M. E. Kiernan to account 
executive; Ms. M, A. Lopez and R. H. Simon, Jr., 10 
senior sales representative. 

Southeast Sales Territory: At Atlanta: J. J. Sternagle to 
manager contract sales. 

Southwest Sales Territory: At Houston: W. W. Chap-. 
man to asst. general manager intermodal sales 

THE PMT SYSTEM: At Burlingame: W. J. Fitz» 
patrick ro vice president and controller; at Oakland: Fl. 
Dedmon, Jr. to regional manager auto transport; at Rose- 
ville: L. A. Sleeper, Jr., to manager safety and accident 
prevention. 

PURCHASES AND MATERIALS: At San Francisco: 
R. R, Berndt and G. H. Durbala to general purchasing 
manager; Ms. D. E. Sibthorp to manager budgets and 
forecasts. 

TRANSPORTATION: At San Francisco: M. D. 
Ongerth to asst. vice president intermodal operations: 
E. J. Seil 10 general manager Amirak-Transit Systems. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: G. 5. 


Beckerman, timekeeper; P. M. Curtin, claims invest- 
igator; B. A. Davis, voucher certifier; C. M. DeLao, 
D. D. Francis and T. T. Gin, clerks; B. Harrison, head key 
punch operator; A, L. Payne, special cldim adjuster; C. 
Stewart, janitor; B. E. Walton, janitress, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
W.R. Alders, electrician; J. Antkowiak, carpenter; WF. 
Cain, clerk; M. Bolen, truck operator; J. M. Cargill, car 
foreman; W. T. Durow, clerk; C. Gibbs and L. D. Gill, 
truck operators; R. M. Green, engine foreman; R. Hor- 
rocks, yardmaster; G. A. Hunter, boilermaker; D. M. 
Jones, switchman; F, W. Logan, special accountant; bo. Le 
Lucas, car foreman: H. I. Luycx and E, R. Parrott, 
switchmen; E. J. Mackey, clerk: E. J. Pearce, foreman; 
L. N. Ridgeway, engine foreman; C. B. Winningham, 
switchman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: J. R. Henderson, foreman; 
L. A. LaJaunie, electrician; R. C, Navarre, cashier; 
R.A, Walker, conductor, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
E. E. Bell, clerk; J. Bingaman, engine foreman; L. F. 


Blaes, foreman; G. G. Clifford, sheex metal worker; J. R. 
Davis, conductor; J. C. Demorst, bulldozer operator; 
E.M. Duran, car inspector; E, Diaz and B. J. Fletcher, 
clerks; D, L. Ford, machine operator; J. F. Gonzales, 
motor truck operator; A. Granados and C. D. Juarez, 
carmen; H. E. Kleinfeldt, chief clerk; R. J. Lang, engine 
foreman; R. L. Metzger, crew dispatcher; D. A. Marinel 
and T. S. Penturff, machnisis; A. L. Palmer, carman; 
N, R. Pomeroy, train disparcher; H. C. Rhodes, foco- 
motive engineer; M, C. Schmidt, clerk; L. E. Slattery, 
switchman; M. C. Ulloa, laborer; R. P. Vasquez, senior 
rate clerk; O. E. Latezalo, clerk. 

OREGON DIVISION: B. J. Bonacina, trainmaster- 
road foreman of engines; C. J. Bracy and J. Dabrowsky, 
foremen; E. F. Ficek, yardmaster; E. 8, Garcia, laborer; 
L. FP. Gomez, machine operator; E. R. Bill, locomotive 
engineer; G. H. Klope, assistant district sales manager; 
Hi. J. Mathes and G, D. Robbins, conductors; J. R. Rud- 
felt, statistician; O. C. Stimmer, conductor; J. E. Stam, 
motor car mechanic; M. C. Thrasher, heavy equipment 
operator; V. R. Varela, buildozer operator; R. L. West- 
man, telegrapher-clerk; E. M. Wheeler, assistant 
engineer 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: R. O. Barnett, assistant engineer; A. B. 
Blanton, clerk; K. R. Bragg, engine washer; R. F. Bra- 
selton, assistant chief clerk; J. R. Buck, stockman; L. H. 
Carmichael, CTC technician; J. C. Combs, car in- 
spector; J. C. Dond, locomotive engineer; E. P. Frost, 
signal maintainer; 3. J. Gomes, car inspector; J. P. Gori, 
conductor; M. V. Jevich, machinist; C. T. Kemper, 
switchman; E. C. Kettle, car foreman; R. K. Leighty, car 
inspector; V. A. Loza, machine operator; J. Luna, fore- 
man; O. Madden, clerk; B. Mimka, car inspector; §. L. 
Mora, carman; H. H. Mueller, foreman; F. T. Morales 
and L, Pastrana, iaborers; R. O. Peterson, clerk; F. Pet- 
rotta, sheetmetal worker; J. D. Quintana, H. Richardson 
and EF. L, Rodriguez, daborers; J. L. Standing, car in- 
Spector; J. T. Smith and N, Tamantini, machinists; W. S. 
‘Tegarden and C. C. Trudell, conductors; B. E. Wallner, 
chief clerk to superintendent; K. O, Ward, electrician; 
M. A. Werry, clerk; B. R. Wilson, conductor 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: J. V. Collard, conductor; 
J.P. Falvey, clerk; L. E. Grace, switchman; Bi. E. Hult, 
switchman; B. A, Herbert and G. H. Kuhiman, clerks; 
J. W. Massey and S. Monsibaiz, /aborers; R. L. Mock, 
locomotive engineer; A. B, Rivera, carpenter. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: E. Jacobs, claim in- 
spector; H. E. Kemp, switchman; J. G. Lopez, elec- 
trician; A. F. Murphy, foreman; R. L. Smith and D. N. 
Warda, clerks; R. A. Witthans, switchman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: E. F. Cavaletto, crew: dis- 
patcher; A. H. Flores, foreman; H. R. McCullough, 
switchman:; E. T. Nicoley, foreman; A. P. Tharp, conduc- 
tor; W.D, Wilkinson, switchman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: R. Arguello and H. Brown, 
car inspectors; D. M. Bartlett, agent-telegrapher; J. 1. 
Bosso, carman; W. D. Burris, foreman; E.M. Cinqmars, 
agent; H, S. Ellison, conductor; 1, V. Hernandez, ma- 
chine operator; W. W. Hill, engine foreman; R. C, Jor- 
dan, carpenter; J. A. Kadluboski, L. L, Lee and J. L. 
Mullins, conduciors; A.J. Martin, foreman; L. C. Price, 
locomotive engineer; K. D. Staley, claim inspector; H. 
Strickner, machine operator; R. H. Thomson, toco- 
motive engineer; M. G. Warren, clerk; J. E. Washing- 
ton, laborer; D. C. Welch and P. O. Wood, engine 
foremen, 

COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Division: C. R. Ballard, 
clerk; R. E. Baker, cashier; V. W. Browning, brakeman; 
D. W. Chaffin, foreman; R. D, Hale, welder; R. R. 
Holden, assistant general claims agent; E. W. Jones, io- 
comotive engineer; D. C. Kirkwood, chief clerk; J, W. 
MeMaullen, cashier; L, C. Morrow, switchman; 
T. O. Outlaw, carman; T. A. Storbeck, switchman: T. N. 
Wright, carman; J. T. Wright, welder. Kansas City 
Division: L. H. Baker, signal maintainer; R. L. Ehlers, 
foreman; R. W. Schrant, brakeman; N. H, Snyder, ioco- 
motive engineer. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: E. J. Bac- 
zynski; assistant manager-Management Services. Pen- 
sionel . L. Chapin, senior assistant superintendent of 
safety; V, D’Antoni, office machine repairman; J. Dildy, 
stores helper; A.M, Huber, clerk. 
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HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
W. D, Bammel, elecirician; R. D. Baxley, welder helper: 
E. Taylor, faborer, Pensioners: F. T. Ailey, engineer- 
bridge maintenance; P. Berliski, agent telegrapher; H. A. 
Brown, laborer; O. Brown, fork lift operator; J. L. Burns 
and S. W, Cline, conductors; J. S. Ellis, brakeman; A. 
¥lores, laborer; A. H. Jones, trackman; W. Kelley, 
switchman; J. H. Maloney, clerk; R. M. McBride, con- 
trol clerk; R. L. Melton, sergeant; L. Moss and K. 
Myers, laborers; E. J. Niemann, motor car repairman: 
M. L. Richard, brakeman: R. J. Roi, assistant super- 
imendent; M. S. Sustaita, machinist; J. H. Vess, motor 
car repairman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: E. C. Taylor, brakeman, 
Pensioners: E. V. Baxter, brakeman; A. M. Beauvais, 
yard foreman; H, J, Blanchard, car inspector; 1. J. Feast, 
carman; J, §. Landry, carman helper; FE. Lang, foco- 
motive engineer 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
C, D. Christie, conductor; G, E. Velasquez, laborer; 
J.R. Woife, brakeman. Pensioners: T. Aguirre, machin- 
ist helper; N. D, Alejos, laborer; C. T. Alm, switchman; 
A.L. Anderson and R. ¥. Bromiley, focomotive engineers; 
L. H. Bizet, paver; O. L. Britton, stevedore; A, L. Cor- 
coran, machinist; D. Flores and R. R. Forrester, car in- 
spectors; J. M. Henderson, J. E. Kinney and B. Lillard, 
switchmen; J. Mi. Martinez, laborer; W. 1. Milis, car 
inspector; T. J. Mullera, train clerk; J. J. Murphy, con- 
ductor; R. M. Perez, mechanic; H. O. Pollard, lounge 
car attendant: A. M. Porter, waiter; G. Ramirez, sheet 
metal worker; BH. H. Ramos, machinist; R. W. Rogers, 
brakeman; R. Ruby, freight carman, F. L. Shattuck, con- 
ductor; M. E. Tang and E. M, Weber, switchmen; M. M. 
Valles, laborer; W. C. Williams, car inspector. 

OREGON DIVISION: T. A. Tillman, conductor. Pen- 
sioners: C, A. Casey, conductor; R.B. Chapman, agent- 
telegrapher; 4. Denham, machinist; M, H. Hulbert, 
brakeman; A. H. Johnson, machinist heiper; J.C. Kin- 
ney, lead carpenter; F. S. Lamaster, grinder operator; 
C.1. Mauldin, faborer; L. D. Morgan, lecomotive en- 
gineer; J, W. Power, demurrage clerk; L. F. Qualls, train 
clerk; D, J. Reesman, laborer; J. W. Reveal, fireman; H. 
Stevens, electrician; Ht. ¥. Tilche, laborer; 0. F. Troxel, 
locomotive engineer; O. E. Yates, assistant head 
timekeeper. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: Pensioners: J. L. Alexander, locomotive en- 
gineer; S. J. Blaylock, conductor: 1. G. Brant, faborer: 
F. W. Doxey, machinist; B. A. Garrett, brakeman; V 
Giles, car inspector; G. Guidera, builermaker helper; 
L. E, Hale, machinis! K, Holbrook, stock clerk; A. 
Johnson, carpenter; H. C. Lefebvre, electrician: B. K. 
McLennan, brakeman, J. E. Marriott, J. F Mascarenas 
and J, Perfecto, machinists; A. A. Perry, carman; E. E. 
‘Talmadge, train clerk; F. H. Robinson and C. K. Young, 
conductors, 


Hand Car Races 4 team of five Sacra- 
mento railroaders recently crossed the finish 
line 10th in a field of 69 in the men’s race of the 
California State Railroad Museum's Second 
Annual National Hand Car Races. The SP 
team—called Steel on Steel—completed the 
300-meter race less than three seconds behind 
the winners: 34.276 seconds vs. 31.998 sec- 
onds, Although (left from right) Mike Koshell, 
chief clerk Sacramento yard office; Spencer 
Stafford, Roseville engine foreman; Richard 
Smith, Sacramento yardmaster; Dock Dac- 
astello, Sacramento engine foreman; and Tino 
Villanueva, Sacramento engine foreman; were 
not victorious, they were proud of the way they 
played the game. 


SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: C. N. Allen, 
machinist-helper; TE. Askew, brakeman; L. K. Bentley, 
conductor; L. L. Center, locomotive engineer; E. J. Drae- 
ger, car repairer; E. 1. Guerra, blacksmith helper; R. Es 
O'Donnell, chief clerk; 1. B. Navarro and J. Rolland, 
laborers. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: H.C. Boone, 
locomotive engineer; E. C. Davis, engine foreman; J. V. 
Munson and W. Williams, conductors; P. Zulim, 
boilermaker. 

TUCSON DIVISION: D. Ff. Brungardt, clerk: C. HL. 
Fleming, locomotive engineer; H. L. Park, equipment in- 
Staller, Pensioners: G. R. Boaton, switchman; R. A. 
Cook, conductor; O. K. Douglas, machinist; R. Flores, 
laborer; R. B. Forhes, clerk; E. Hernandez and L. Q. 
Hunter, machinists; V. B. Jones, carpenter; F. Lechuga, 
supplyman; BM. Martinez, carman; R. Mendoza, 
laborer; C. H. McLeud, agent-telegrapher; J. Murillo, 
blacksmith; C. A. Myers, car inspector; H, O. Old, sig- 
naiman; J. J. Quinones, machinist helper: S. Ranster, 
janitor: J. Sandoval, freight carman; J. 1, Stephens, fore- 
man; W.L, Wiggins, brakeman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: H. L. McGee, switchman. 
Pensioners: E. Ardrey, chair car porter; R. H. Avena, 
laborer; J, Beckley, brakeman; M. H. Bledsoe, switch- 
man; C. H, Brown, locomotive engineer; W. Brown, la- 
borer; J, L. Butorovich, mahcinist; J. C. Camel, laco- 
motive engineer; L. A. Daly, agent telegrapher; C,H. 
Duncan, carpenter; R. J. Dunne and G. E. Eckstein, /o- 
comotive engineers; G. A. Fall, (rucker; N. L. Fay, la- 
borer; W.B. Fitch, machinist; R. H. Fowter, train clerk; 
C, V. Gates, locomotive engineer; A. Gonzales, fahorer; 
A.V. Hall, machinist; W. G. Koufasimes, foreman; E. W. 
Johnson, engine foreman; J. K. Karones, carman; D. V. 
Kriegh, locomotive engineer; J. P. Lee, conductor; F. L. 
Lewis, brakeman; P. R. Lindsay, machinist; R. R. Lorn- 
son, switchman; K. Marshall, sicker clerk; J.T. McAlpin, 
clerk; M.L. Murray, machinist; F. J. Noble, focomotive 
engineer; D. E. Noren, locomotive engineer; R. Rey- 
nolds, switchman; J. F. Ryan, locomotive fireman; 1, C. 
Schliem, carman; J. W. Schoenfeld, car foreman; 1. 
Shvetsoff, painter; S, H. Smith, helper; R. H. Soria, 
check clerk; G. B. Surdez, locomotive engineer; R. M. 
Usinger, first telegrapher-clerk-towerman; R. R. Velas- 
quez, air compressor operator; D. Vukmirovich, store 
helper. 2 

COTTON BELT: D. E. Mitchell, machine operator. 
Pensioners: E. I. Harper, conductor; J. H. Pendlay, foco- 
motive engineer; C. C, Sanders, sales representative- 
Tyler. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Pensioners: C. R. 
Hernandez, laborer; L. 8. Winters, electrician; G. M. 
Zucchini, boilermaken 

OTHERS: Pensioners; J. ¥. Tidwell, sales representa- 
tive, PMT, St. Louis; M. H. Whitney, general agent, 
P&SR, Sebastopol. 
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we Jefferson City, Missouri be- 
came a new home terminal for Cot- 
ton Beit crews last year, the local United 
Way agency had no idea what a generous 
group was joining their community. 

The Cotton Belt train and engine ser- 
vice employees made quite an impres- 
sion, however, when their first United 
Way campaign raised more money than 
the Missouri Pacific’s, the other major 
railroad in town. And Cotton Belt em- 
ployees did this with fewer people —less 
than half the number of employees who 
work for Missouri Pacific. 

“The enthusiasm and cooperation of 
the Cotton Belt certainly added to the suc- 
cess of our 1983 United Way campaign,” 
says Jim Reichard, last year’s campaign 
manager for Jefferson City. 

Karen Pletz, who heads up the city’s 
1984 campaign, is looking forward to 
working with Cotton Belt people. “We're 
glad to have them here and appreciate 
their support,”’ 

In addition to financial support, some 
railroaders like Cotton Belt Conductor 
Rick Wadlington, also volunteer their 
personal time to help make United Way a 
success. Wadlington’s volunteer role as a 
member of the Budget and Allocations 
Committee for Jefferson City ensures 
that United Way dollars work hard. This 
important committee considers the quali- 
fications and needs of present and poten- 
tial United Way agencies in Jefferson 
City and recommends the distribution of 
funds. 
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Cotton Beit employees 
impress Jefferson City 
with their enthusiasm, 
generosity and support. 


"Photo: Jim Johnson 


As a fair share giver—someone who 
contributes one percent of his gross in- 
come— Wadlington wants to see his con- 
tributions doing the most good. And as a 
member of the Budget and Allocations 
Committee he helps select the worthwhile 
programs which receive support from 
United Way. “The committee works very 
hard to see that every available nickel and 
dime is put to goad use. It’s a very impor- 
tant responsibility, but it’s also very 
rewarding.” 

United Way campaigns around the sys- 
tem get underway this month. Your con- 
tributions support programs that provide 
the best benefits for your community. In 
1983, two-thirds of the funds distributed 
by United Ways across the country were 
used to help families and to provide health 
and social services. 

United Way works because of your sup- 
port. And in a community like Jefferson 
City, it works just a little better, thanks to 
the generous contributions of Cotton Belt 
employees, a) 


Cotton Belt Conductor Rick Wadlington (cen- 
ter} is a fair share giver to United Way whe also 
serves on the Budget and Allocations Commit- 
tee, It’s that kind of support that makes United 
Way a success in Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Karen Pleiz (left), this year’s campaign chair- 
man for United Way in Jefferson City, and Jim 
Reichard, last year's chairman, appreciate 
that kind of involvement. 
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